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Student survey: 


By Mark Gerson 


Although Concordia students themselves 
believe that their university deserves an 
excellent reputation for providing quality 
education, a recent Concordia-sponsored 
survey has found that most are convinced 
that McGill is still viewed by the ~ 
community as academically superior. 

Preliminary findings of the study, 
released today, also indicate that, in the 
eyes of these students, Concordia is 
considered a more open university by the 
community. (For a detailed look at the 
survey, see page 5.) 

According to the 567 undergraduates 
surveyed for the university by MBA student 
Gerry Frascione, graduate and professional 
schools, employers, families, friends and 
the community-at-large all think more 
highly of McGill students and programs. 

The students themselves gave Concordia 
higher grades. They considered McGill 
students less friendly, its programs less 
flexible, and its faculty less approachable 
and more interested in research than in 
undergraduate teaching. 

“*Concordia vs. McGill’? was only one of 
the issues commented on by the students 
who completed Frascione’s six-page 
questionnaire in September. Also examined 
were observations on Concordia programs, 
staff, faculty, student life and libraries, and 
reasons for pursuing a university education 
and for choosing Concordia. 

The survey confirms the growing 
perception of universities as job-training 
centres. A large number of students, 56 


all that anxiety. See page ‘ 9:5 
Educationally speaking. The 
world of education is at your. 
fingertips when you check the 
education file. This week on 
page 10. 

Abstract in perspective. The 
beginnings of abstract art in’ 
Canada can be found on page 





To all spring 1981 
bachelor’s degree and 
certificate candidates: 


If you are an undergraduate student and completed the requirements for your 
bachelor’s degree or certificate program by the end of the fall session (that is, by 
December ’80 or April ’80) it is MANDATORY that you submit a spring 1981 degree 
or certificate application (whichever is appropriate to your program) in order to be 
considered for your degree or certificate next spring. 

The DEADLINE for the submission of these applications is today, 
JANUARY 15, 1981. 
Both forms are now available at the following offices: 
Loyola campus: Registrar’s Service Department 
CC-214 
Sir George Williams campus: Registrar’s Services Department 
N-107 
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Compared to those at Concordia, McGill students are viewed as less friendly, its programs 
less flexible and its faculty less approachable. But the students surveyed still maintain that 
McGill’s reputation as an academically superior university remains untarnished in the eyes 
of the community at large. 


graduation was an important factor in their 
choice of this university. 

Job-training, however, was not the top 
reason for choosing Concordia. Students 
placed the ‘‘fine reputation’’ of their 
program and of the university, 
knowledgeable professors, ‘‘achievable’’ 


See ‘‘For many"’, page 8. 


per cent of those polled, chose to come to 
university to fulfill career plans comparea 
to the 26 per cent who are pursuing higher 
education solely for intellectual 
development. For 67 per cent, the belief 
that the Concordia program in their field of 
study is likely to ensure a good job upon 


Attack planned 


on student illiteracy 


and exams in French, the university 
curriculum coordinating committee which 
put together the proposals considers it 
logical to at least give these students the 


If Senate has its way, students may soon 
be required to prove a mastery of written 
English before being allowed to graduate 
from Concordia. 

This, the university body hopes, would 
bring to an end the more than five years of 
discussions, task forces and reports that 
have plagued the university since the issue 
of student literacy was first raised in the 
middle of the last decade. 

It would also make Concordia the only 
English-language university in Quebec and 
one of a growing number across the 
country to adopt measures aimed at 
combating the inability of many students to 
express themselves clearly in English. 

Recommendations approved in principle 
at Senate’s December 19 meeting call for a 
standard test consisting of a short writing 
task (500 words), and a series of remedial 
activities with the probable focus on non- 
credit writing clinics. Students would either 
have to pass the test or an appropriate 
language course in order to satisfy their 
graduate requirements. 

A unique twist in the Concordia plan 
would see French-Canadian students tested 
for French written expression. As 
Concordia regulations already allow 
francophone students to write assignments 


See ‘‘Illiteracy*’, page 10. 


Foreign student enrolment 
Enquiry reports 
exaggerated 


A Canadian Press report last week 
announced that Education Minister Camille 
Laurin would initiate an enquiry into 
foreign student enrolment here. The report 
said assistant deputy minister Pierre Van 
Der Donkt would inquire into the quality 
of some courses, particularly those in 
English as a second language. 

Le Devoir \ater qualified the enquiry as 
‘*discreet’’. 

Asked about the government investiga- 
tion, Rector J. W. O’Brien, said he thought 
the minister had simply asked his deputy 
“‘to call or write Concordia and verify the 


See ‘‘Foreign’’, page 10. 


: Looking ahead: If you’re planning to study 


engineering, make sure you graduate by 1983. A 
report published by a Toronto-based personnel 
consulting firm predicts a continued growth in 
demand for engineers to 1983. Beyond 1984, say 
the report’s authors, supply will exceed demand. 
A copy of the report, Supply and Demand for 
Engineers in Canada, is yours for $12.80 from 
the Technical Service Council, 1 St. Clair Ave. 
E., Suite 901, Toronto, M4T 2V7. 


Tenure review: University vice-chancellors and 
principals in Britain are working on a review of 
the tenure system. Their report, which may or 


* may not be made public, will spell out the legal 


problems involved in laying off tenured staff, the 
restrictions imposed by university charters and 
statutes, and the arguments for and against 
tenure. 





FOR THE 
RECORD 


Board of Governors 


At the open segment of its regular meeting on December 18, the Board of Governors 

© approved the name change of the Department of Bio-Physical Education to the 
Department of Exercise Science. 

© approved alterations to the university’s bylaws that change the name of the Faculty of 
Engineering to the Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science; reduce the membership 
of Senate by one, from 60 to 59; and incorporate the coat of arms into the university seal. 
The Board of Governors next meets today, January 15, at noon (the open session begins at 
approximately 1:15 p.m.) in H-762. 


Senate 


At its regular meeting on December 19, Senate 

© approved major modifications to the graduate programs in psychology, the MA in 
sociology, the PhD in religion and the diploma in instructional technology, as well as a 
minor modification to the PhD requirements in engineering and to the MCompSc 
program. 

® recommended to the Board of Governors a change in membership on the Fine Arts 
Faculty Council deleting representation from the no-longer-existing Loyola Faculty of Arts 
and Science and the Sir George Williams Faculty of Arts. 

© approved in principle a report calling for the introduction of testing and improvement 
mechanisms regarding competence in written expression (see story, page 1). 

Senate next meets in open session on Friday, January 30 at 2 p.m. in the conference room 
of the Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal, 6000 Fielding Ave. 


Commerce & Administration Faculty Council 


At its regular meeting on January 9, the Commerce and Administration Faculty Council 
© approved a change in the reporting relationship between council and its graduate studies 
committee that will improve communication between the two bodies. 

The Commerce and Administration Faculty Council next meets on February 13, at 9:30 
a.m. in AD-128 at Loyola. 


Arts & Science Faculty Council 


At the open segment of its first meeting of 1981 last Friday, the Arts & Science Faculty 
Council 
© approved the name change of the Département de Francais/Department of French to the 
Département d’Etudes francaises. 

The Arts & Science Council next meets in open session on Friday, February 13, at 1:30 
p.m. in AD-128, Loyola campus. 


Concordia Council on Student Life 


At its first meeting of 1981 on January 9, the Concordia Council on Student Life (CCSL) 
approved for recommendation to the Board of Governors the following expenditures from 
the 1980-81 budget surplus: 
© $32,150 to the Athletics Department for the purchase of sports equipment and for a 
Monarch ergometer and Cybex machine for rehabilitation purposes; 
® $9050 to the Concordia University Students Association (CUSA) for miscellaneous 
expenses; 
© $5900 to the Loyola campus Dean of Students Office for various office expenses; 
© $7200 to the Loyola Campus Ministry for refurbishing offices and acquisition of resource 
material; 
© $5275 to handicapped students at Loyola for the purchase of a film and a book of 
photographs to commemorate the International Year of the Disabled; 
© $1050 to the Art Workshop to purchase photographic equipment; 
® $3060 to the SGW Concordia Handicap Information Centre (CHIC) for books, 
furnishings and renovations; 
© $3000 to the SGW Campus Ministry for refurbishing; 
© $8250 to the SGW Health Centre for the purchase of an electrocardiograph machine and 
several other health-related pieces of equipment; 
© $5000 to the Graduate Students Association to help defray the cost of furnishings for the 
Graduate Information Centre 
© $1000 to install bicycle racks on the Loyola campus; and 
© $8531 to the Loyola and SGW Guidance Centres for miscellaneous supplies and 
renovations including $1800 to the Canada Employment Centre. 
At the same meeting: 
@ It was recommended to the rector that H-651 be refurbished to create a quiet student 
lounge. 
© Theatre arts professor Ralph Allison was approved vice-chairman of the CCSL. 

The next meeting of the CCSL is to take place at 4 p.m. on February 9 in H-769. 








A plethora 
of poets 


Poetry and poets from around the 
world will be featured in the upcoming 
Winter ‘‘Writers and Critics’’ series at 
Concordia University, sponsored by the 
university’s English Department. 

Kicking off the series is the University of 
Alberta’s writer-in-residence Phyllis Webb, 
author of Even Your Right Eye, Selected 
Poems and her newest Wilson’s Bowl. 

Born in 1927 in Victoria, B.C., Webb 
attended the University of British Columbia 
before moving east in 1950. In 1954, after a 
year’s graduate work in English at McGill 
University, she published Trio with Eli 
Mandel and Gael Turnbull. George 
Woodcock has said of Webb’s work, ‘‘Her 
poems have become small, simple, as 
packed with meaning as stone artificats.”’ 

Phyliss Webb is scheduled to read from 
her work on January 16, at 8 p.m., in 
H-420 downtown. 


On January 28, Stephen Scobie continues 
the series. Scobie is a poet, critic, short 
story writer and author of Stone Poems, 
The Birken Tree, McAlmon’s Chinese 
Opera and a critical study of Leonard 
Cohen. His talk begins at 8 p.m. in the 
Vanier Library Auditorium on the Loyola 
campus. 

On February 20, it’s the Vehicule poets, 
the controversial Montreal group that 
includes Tom Konyves, Claudia Lapp, John 
McAuley, Artie Gold, Stephen Morrissey, 
Ken Norris and Endré Frakas. The group 
will read from and perform its collective 
works at 8 p.m. in H-520. 

Elizabeth Spencer, a part-time instructor 
at Concordia and author of several novels 
and books of stories, including The Snare 
and Ship Island and Other Stories, reads 
from her newly-published volume, 
Collected Stories, on February 25, at 8 
p.m. in the Vanier Library Auditorium. 

On March 3, Helen Vendler, who teaches 
at Boston University and writes for the 
New Yorker, the New York Times and the 
New York Review of Books, will give a 
lecture entitled ‘Keats’ ‘leaf-fring’d legend’ 

South African poet Jeni Couzyn, now 
resident in Canada and author of The 
Monkey’s Wedding and Christmas in Africa 
reads from her poetry on March 13 at 8 
p.m. in H-420. 

Born in Johannesburg in 1942 and 
educated at the University of Natal, 
Couzyn has worked as a drama producer 
for the African Music and Drama 
Association. From 1965 to 1975 she lived in 
Lndon, working as a free-lance poet and 
broadcaster. Since then she has lived in 
Canada, largely in Victoria and Toronto, 
and is married to poet David Day. 

The final event in the series is the 
**Soirée de la Poésie’’, an annual happening 
at Concordia celebrating the poetry of the 
two official languages and cultures. More 
information on this event will be released as 
it becomes available. It will take place on 
March 27, at 8 p.m. in the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre.—LR 





In memoriam 


Rev. Eric O’Connor’s long association 
with Loyola and Concordia ended suddenly 
last month with the 73-year old Jesuit’s 
death. His funeral was held December 23 in 
the Loyola Chapel. 

A graduate of St. Mary’s, Toronto and 
Harvard universities, Father O’Connor 
taught mathematics at Loyola for most of 
the years between 1935 and 1974. He served 
on Loyola’s Senate from 1965 to 1971, its 
Board of Trustees from 1970 to 1974, and 
on the Concordia Board of Governors from 
the merger until 1978. Since 1974, 
O’Connor had been a part-time lecturer at 
the university. 

Father O’Connor was best known in the 
Montreal community for his work with the 
Thomas More Institute. He was one of its 
founders in 1945, serving as its dean and 
vice-president and later as its president and 


director of studies. 

O’Connor’s work in adult education 
wasn’t limited to the Thomas More 
Institute. He served on the board of 
directors of Chicago’s Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, on the 
Quebec Superior Council of Education’s 
adult education commission and on OISE’s 
(Ontario Institute for Studies in Education) 
review committee on education and training 
in federal penitentiaries. 

In 1980, Concordia recognized 
O’Connor’s contributions to adult 
education by awarding him an honorary 
doctorate at the spring convocation. 

Father O’Connor is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. Helen Hudson-Allen of Halifax, and a 
niece, Mrs. Nita Broughton of Plymouth, 
England. He was buried at the Jesuit 
cemetery in Guelph, Ontario. 











Student report 


Life ina wheelchair could be eased 


More than 2.2. million Canadians have some kind of disability. More than 700,000 
are severely or totally disabled. Concordia alone has 175 to 200 students with various 


degrees of disability. 


In this International Year of the Disabled Person, The Thursday Report intends to 
highlight some of the important research Concordia students and faculty are engaged in 
relating to the handicapped. From artificial arms to innovative aids for the visually and 
aurally handicapped, Concordia is deeply committed to research that will ease the plight 


of the disabled. 


In the coming weeks and months, you'll be able to read about these and other 
projects being developed at Concordia. You’ll also find out the university is responding 
to the needs of its own handicapped students, faculty and staff. 

This week: an engineering student’s first-hand look at how Concordia meets its 
responsibility to the handicapped on the Sir George campus. The Editor. 


By Minko Sotiron 

‘*Frustrating!’’ 

That word summed up Michael 
McAlear’s day-long experience in a 
wheelchair late last year in the Hall 
building. McAlear did it as part of an 
“insitu’’ experiment for a report on 
handicapped facilities on the Sir George 
Williams campus. Fellow engineering 
students Wilfried Blum, Wayne Kotania 
and Viswawath Tata also participated in the 
report prepared for Engineering C494-2, 
“Human Factors in Building Design’, 
taught by part-time lecturer Steve 
Rosenbloom. 

McAlear was not unfamiliar with the 
problems of the handicapped, having once 
designed a three-speed wheelchair for a 
Canadian Society of Mechanical Engineers 
design competition. But he confessed to not 
being prepared for the hardship and 
frustration of being in a wheelchair. 

‘‘Although I knew a few tricks about 
getting around, such as using the freight 
elevator as often as possible, I had no idea 
what it meant to be in a wheelchair. I 





‘The level of most water fountains is 
suitable more for a quick face-wash than 
Sor a cool drink. 


‘seemed to spend half my time waiting for 
elevators, and when they came, more often 
than not they’d be full, and I still had to 
wait. 

**When I had difficulty going to the 
toilet, when doors wouldn’t open easily and 
when I couldn’t get a drink from a 
fountain without water dribbling down my 


neck, they I began to get an idea of the 
daily hassles and frustration of someone 
stuck in a wheelchair. But it really sunk in 
when I wanted to get a cup of coffee. What 
was once a hop, skip and a jump down one 
floor by escalator turned into a thirty- 
minute ordeal.’’ 

In the report the students examined the 
Hall building’s washroom facilities, 
telephones, elevators, seating in classrooms, 
water fountains, doors and cafeteria. 


International Year 
of Disabled Persons 
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des personnes handicapées 


Besides the wheelchair experiment, they 
gathered information through a question- 
naire, interviews with wheelchair-confined 
students and a literature survey (with help 
from the Concordia Handicap Information 
Centre). 

The students found that improvements 
were still needed in the Hall building 
despite the fact that it had been designed to 
accommodate the handicapped and that 
some modifications had been carried out 
recently. (In the past year, in the 
washrooms alone, the university widened 
toilet stalls and doors, installed special bars 
and identifying symbols, and replaced 
faucets with hot and cold handles. It also 
lowered telephones and drinking fountains 
and replaced special mirrors in the 
elevators.) They made the following 
discoveries: 
® some doors were difficult to open due to 
strong spring returns; 
© washroom facilities were inadequate; 
© lowered telephones were not on all floors; 
e desks for the handicapped were 


inadequate; 
© food counters were too high; 





Without the support bars, using washroom 
facilities can be-close to impossible for 
someone in a wheelchair. 


® excessive waiting times for elevators was 
common; 

© water fountains were too high; 

® no transportation services to Loyola were 
available. 

They also observed that most annex 
buildings were inaccessible (including 
Health Services) and that the distance 
between the Hall building and Norris 
building was inconvenient and excessive. 

The report made recommendations for 
improvement. To solve the problem of 
strong door springs, the engineering 


» students suggested adjusting the spring 


mechanisms to decrease tension, reducing 
the force needed to open the door. Since 
there were two water fountains on each 
floor, they noted one could be lowered. 
And they urged one lowered telephone for 
each floor. 

Concerning the washroom facilities, they 
made a threefold recommendation for 
changing the design: sufficient space for 
maneuvering should be based on the 
dimensions of standard wheelchairs; strong 
handles should be installed for ease of 
transfer; and the facilities should allow 
complete independent operation. They 
pointed out that these criteria were only 
followed near the fourth-floor cafeteria and 
should be extended to all the Hall building 
washrooms. 

In the case of excessive waiting for 
elevators, they observed that signs should 
be posted on the elevators requesting people 
to give priority to wheelchair-confined 
students. 

With some of the other faults mentioned, 
however, the report admitted that little 
could be done. It noted that in some cases 
cost had to be balanced with the small 
number of people benefiting from these 
changes. This applied particularly to the 
annex buildings, where the alteration cost 
would be too expensive for the 
approximately 25 students who can’t use 
them now. Here the students recommended 


See *‘Handicapped"’, page 11. 
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The Board of Governors is currently 
engaged in an exercise in vexillology. 
Although perhaps vexing the Board, the 
study is not of vexations but of flags. A 
decision on whether or not Concordia is to 
have an official flag (useful at athletics 
events, convocations and other official 
university happenings) and what that flag 
will look like may be made within the next 
few weeks.... The geopolitics of energy is 
a hot topic if ever there was one, and 
Concordia’s Fred Knelman will be 
addressing that topic in a talk for the 
Montreal branch of the United Nations 
Association on Tuesday at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-435. It’s open to everyone.... If you’ve 
been puzzling over changes to your 
paycheck (deductions column), a partial 
explanation may. be the increase in health 
insurance premiums as-of Dec. 1. 
Individual premiums are now $1.50 per 
month and family premiums have risen to 
$5.13 monthly.... Howard Radford, 
Concordia’s former development officer, - 
has been named a member of the Order of 
Canada for his work with COJO, the 
Olympic organizing committee. . . . 
Auditions present one of the most terrifying 
aspects of that business called showbiz. 
Aspiring thespians and, for that matter, 
anyone in theatre who wants to polish up 
audition techniques should take note of a 
Quebec Drama Festival weekend workshop 
this Saturday and Sunday. ‘‘Developing 
Audition Techniques’’ will be led by well- 
known actor Walter Massey at the Sheraton 
Mount Royal Hotel. The fee is $10 for the 
weekend and there will be late registration 
at the door Saturday at 9:30 a.m. Call 
337-8499 for more info.... Who were the 
first abstract artists in Canada to receive 
recognition and why did their paintings 
create such a furor back in the fifties? 
You’ll find out if you visit the SGW 
Galleries this month and see Painters 
Eleven in Retrospect, an exhibition showing 
the work of Canada’s earliest group of 
abstract artists. ... Concordia has missed a 
moment of glory by one year. Electrical 
engineering professor M. Vidyasagar, who 
left Concordia for Waterloo in June, has 
been awarded NSERC’s (Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council) most 
prestigious award, the E.W.R. Steacie 
Memorial Fellowship, presented annually to 
Canada’s most outstanding young 
researchers. ... From our Concordia books 
in print department: Russian studies fans 
-will appreciate professor A. T. Sidorow’s 
recently published D. N. Mamin-Sibirjak, 
Life and Works and sci-fi followers might 
want to pick up H. G. Wells: Literary 
Criticism, co-authored by English prof 
Robert Philmus and the UK’s Patrick J 
Parrinder... Comm. studies’ M. F. Malik 
represented Canada at last year’s 
See “At a glance’, page 4. 





Moving around: If you think Concordia has had 
problems with its two ‘‘great moves’’ (Loyola 
this past fall and Sir George in fall ’79), have 
pity on poor Athabasca University, which is 
moving cities! Now located in Edmonton, plans 
call for Alberta’s equivalent of Quebec’s Télé- 
université to move to the universitiy’s namesake, 
Athabasca, Alberta. A recently released report 
on the government-dictated move shows $19 
million in construction costs plus nearly $1.5 


million annually over and above the costs that 
would be faced if the university were to remain 
in Edmonton. 








Leave policy revised 
Expectant 
mothers 
take note 


With the introduction of provincial 
legislation governing maternity leaves 
(General Ordinance No. 17), the university 
maternity leave policy as stated in Policy 
B-23 is no longer accurate and a new policy 
document is now being prepared. Following 
are significant clauses of the new ordinance 
as they affect Concordia. 

1) The ordinance applies to all female 
employees governed by the Minimum 
Wage Act and their employers. (This 
now includes temporary employees who 
have completed the required service 
period.) 

2) To qualify for a maternity leave the 

employee must have completed 20 weeks 

of service with the same employer during 
the-12 months preceding the date of the 
notice and be in the service of the 
employer on the day preceding the 

notice (see item 4). 

The maternity leave will be unpaid and 

will normally be for a duration of five 
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calendar months. 

The employee is required to give written 

notice of her intention to take a 

maternity leave at least three weeks prior 

to the commencement date of the 
maternity leave. The notice must be 
accompanied by a medical certificate 
attesting to the pregnancy and must also 
indicate the expected date of birth. 

5) The employee has the right to determine 

the commencement date of the maternity 

leave; however, it should be no sooner 
than the sixteenth week preceding the 
expected date of birth. 

The employer may require the pregnant 

employee to produce a written medical 

certificate attesting to the fact that she is 
fit to work as of the sixth week 

preceding the expected date of birth (i.e. 

during the eighth month of pregnancy). 

7) The employee is required to give prior 
written notice of her intention to return 
to work two weeks. before the date 
anticipated. 

8) An employee who fails to return to work 
at the end of her maternity leave is 
presumed to have resigned. 

For further information regarding 
eligibility and rights please call either 
Johanne Plamondon (879-8027) or Dawn 
Johnson (879-2847). 
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When fire strikes! 


On continuous ringing of bells or if you 
actually see a fire: 

1. Call for help by pulling alarm, calling 
security or calling the fire department. 

2. Leave building by the nearest emergency 
exit. 

3. Do not use elevators. 

4. Stay calm. 

It is the responsibility of each individual to 
know the location of extinguishers and exits 
in the area where you work or study. Any 
question regarding fire equipment or fire 
procedures should be directed to Rod 
Nicholson, safety officer, 879-2888 or to 
security on either campus. 

© Each university building is equipped with 
either cannister-type fire extinguishers or 
standpipe hases. Find out where they are 
and how to use them but use only if the 
fire is small and well contained. Always call 
for help first. 

¢ All buildings except some of the smaller 
annexes have red alarms or pull stations 
located 25 feet from exits. These are 
connected tothe security desk (manned 24 
hours a day) not to the fire department. 

* Do you know where the exits are in your 
building? Most SGW buildings and the 
Administration and residence buildings at 
Loyola have evacuation floor plans posted 
with exits clearly marked. Signs or red 
lights indicating ways out clearly marked 
exits in each building. 

© Call the fire department directly 
(872-1212) for an obvious fire. You can 
never go wrong by doing this. Security 
numbers (Hall—4545; Norris—4515, Loyola 
—777) are posted on most university 
telephones. Call campus security for a 
suspect fire or if you smell smoke. 


“*,..Since 60 to 70 per cent of deaths 
caused by sudden cardiac arrest occur 
before hospitalization, it is clear that the 
community deserves to be recognized as the 
ultimate coronary care unit.”’ 

—The Journal of the 
American Medical Association 


Saving lives 


In your lifetime, you will either suffer a 
heart attack or watch someone else have 
one. The odds are that when a heart attack 
occurs, you won’t be near a hospital. Over 
20,000 Canadians a year die needless 
deaths, as most heart attack victims can be 
saved if cardio-pulmonary resuscitation 
techniques (CPR) are used on the spot. 

The Concordia community has begun an 
active campaign to train its members in 
CPR and selected staff members are now 
being chosen to follow the courses on office 
time. Selection is based on location, 
availability, and willingness to offer these 
skills in an emergency. 

The same course will be offered to all 
Concordia students, staff and faculty at a 
cost of $25 for the 15 hours of instruction 
(either consecutive days or three hours a 
week for five weeks). The regular cost of 
these courses is $40, but because the 
university has purchased the necessary 
instructional equipment, it can afford to 
subsidize nearly half the total cost. 

For more information, contact Sue 
Magor, university safety coordinator, at 
879-7360. 


Safe ’n’ Sound is prepared monthly by the 
university safety department (BC-310, 
879-7360) in cooperation with Loyola and 
Sir George safety committees. 


Painters Eleven: 
The early days of abstract 


Who were the first abstract artists in 
Canada to receive recognition, and what 
did their paintings look like which created 
such a furor back in the early 1950’s? 

From January 14 through February 2,a * 
nostalgic collection of paintings from 
Canada’s first abstract artists will provide 
an opportunity to better understand this 
artistic expression. 

Painters Eleven in Retrospect is a 
collection looking back more than 25 years 
to the days when a group of Ontario artists 
banded together in order to gain acceptance 
and collectively show their work. They 
named themselves Painters Eleven and were 
considered to be radical and avant-garde in 
their early years. 

This collection of abstract paintings is a 
travelling exhibition which began its two- 
year journey at its home, the Robert 
McLaughlin Gallery in Oshawa, Ontario on 
October 30, 1979. A total of eleven 
Canadian art galleries within five provinces 
will host the exhibition. It’s only showing in 
Quebec is here at Concordia. 

Members of Painters Eleven such as Jack 
Bush, William Ronald and Harold Town 
are now established figures in the art world. 
Works of the group hang in all major 
public and private collections and galleries 
in Canada. , 

Visitors to Painters Eleven in Retrospect 
will see the work of keen exponents of 
abstract expressionism, characterized by 
‘*the spontaneous assertion of the 
individual’’—in compositions with rich 
paint and vibrant colours and a gestural, 
calligraphic brush. —SAF 


University fights 
labour commission 


Concordia is seeking to have its case 
against the certification of part-time faculty 
thrown out of labour court. 

In a bref d’évocation that will be 
submitted to the practice division of the 
Superior Court on February 2, the 
university administration will argue that, as 
it contends that members of CAPT 
(Concordia Association of Part-Time 
Teachers) are not employees but 
“independent entrepreneurs’’, the labour 
court has no jurisdiction in the case. 

At the labour commission hearings last 
month, commissioner Maurice Vassart told 
Concordia and CAPT lawyers that he 
rejected the university’s claim concerning its 
part-time faculty, but would not give a final 
ruling until the entire case was heard. 

It was at that point that the 
administration decided to challenge the 
jurisdiction of the labour commission in 
Superior Court. The February 2 hearing 
date was granted last Monday. 

Also on the labour front, a decision has 
yet to be handed down by the labour 
commission in the CUFA (Concordia 
University Faculty Association) case. A 
group of faculty members is contesting 
CUFA’s certification bid and certain 
aspects of CUFA’s internal affairs. 





Tom Hodgson’s It Became Green (1956), is 
part of the Painters Eleven exhibit now 
showing at the SGW Galleries. 


At a glance 


Continued from page 3. 


Edinburgh-based World Congress of Film 
and Television Schools.... The folks from 
CFCF TV’s McGowan’s Montreal were by 
Loyola last Thursday taping a celebration 
of Robbie Burns Day. Although 
everybody’s favorite Scottish poet is 
normally remembered on January 25, Don 
McGowan’s ‘‘haggis-throwing competition’’ 
will be aired on channel 12 Sunday night 
the 18th. ‘‘We’re being pre-empted on the 
25th,’’ a McGowan person told AT A 
GLANCE. What have you been up to? 
(Academically speaking, of course!) AT A 
GLANCE wants to know. Send news of 
papers read, books published, awards 
received and other tidbits to the editor, The 
Thursday Report, BC-213 (SGW). 


Teachers wanted: While Quebec school boards 
are closing schools and laying off teachers, 
Alberta is facing a teacher shortage that could 
become critical by 1985. The University of 
Lethbridge reports that the 2400 teachers now 
being turned out by Alberta universities each 
year fall short of meeting the 3500 teachers 
‘needed annually. 

“‘Alberta’s three universities have never 
produced enough teachers to meet the annual 


demand,’’ says the University of Calgary’s 
Gulbrand Loken. ‘‘In the past five years, 
Alberta has imported on the average more than 
1000 teachers per year from other provinces and 
countries.’’ 

According to Loken, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan are also facing serious shortages. 








Concordia: A student view 


In September 1980, MBA student Gerry Frascione mailed questionnaires to 2400 undergraduate 
and quulifying students. The aim: to assess student attitudes toward Concordia. Twenty-four per 
cent, 567 students, chose to respond to the six pages of questions covering everything from 
Concordia/McGill comparisons to the reasons for going to university. 

The results of the preliminary analysis of the data are reported on the following pages. Please 
note that the questions are grouped around particular themes and do not necessarily follow their 


order on the questionnaire. Note also that figures are percentages unless otherwise specified. These 


have been rounded off to the nearest percentage point and thus may not always total 100. 


Program of stud 





Students’ disposition 
toward studies 


The following questions were designed to 
test students’ degree of commitment to 
serious academic achievement. The 
responses indicate that most students 
perceive that there is not an overwhelming 
_ academic motivation in the school. 
Aj So 
Most students are eager to do ee ae 
suggested and extra readings..... 18 23 59 
Most students in this program set 
high academic standards for 
themselves 55.6 SS 48 26 26 
Most students are preparing 
themselves for more advanced 
work in a graduate or profes- 
sional school................4 27 40 34 
Students carefully select those 
elective courses that deepen their 
understanding of this program of 
ROO cc becle snake Pig ees AAP Ce 362937 


y 


Academic nature of 
professors 


The response rate here indicates that a 
majority of students perceive their 
professors to be academically oriented, 
skillful in communicating their subject 
matter and in motivating the student to 
interpret course material by expressing 
his/her own ideas and perspectives. 


Dis- 
? 
Professors are thorough in cover- Sua iateniapaes 
ing course material and really 

probe the fundamentals of their 
subject-matter ................. 61 12 27 
Professors encourage students to 

express their ideas and perspect- 

FOR ais SAR Sas oe ena eae s eae 71 9-21 
Course examinations test the 

students’ ability to interpret course 

material as opposed to memoriz- 

ing structured right and wrong 

RUS WINS 5 sc cec de nice ep ene 61 15 24 
Most professors emphasize the 

theoretical aspect of their subject 

i Ln a Sy See ny ED ean 632 13-223 





—The Editor 


Academic nature of 
program 


In testing students’ perception of the 
academic content of courses and material 
and their willingness to extend themselves 
to meet these requirements, we encounter 
an inconsistency. The first question’s high 
degree of agreement is off-set by the 
response to the second. 


Dis- 
> 4 

Most of the courses demand con- “"* * ‘** 
siderable amounts of study and 
PRODOLAGION goose pe on 8 pesos 88 2 10 
Most students can get a meaning- 
ful understanding of the subject 
matter by simply attending classes 
and reading the required text 
WOOME Sciatica cisses vases 75 rf 
Most courses are thought- 


provoking and challenging to 


SUM NS ooo 5 ISS arene sda sa Sea S828. at 
There is a lot of pressure to 
perform well academically....... 83°43). 34 


Research methods are stressed in 


this program of study........... 42 19 39° 


This program of study expects the 
students to question conventional 


social morals and values 20 47 





Job orientation 


Program: A high degree of job orientation 
within the student population is indicated 
by the response to the first three questions. 
However, students’ perception of the 
vocational value of their programs is* 
stronger than their perception of employers” 


_ consideration of its value. 


Dis- 


= Agree ? agree 
Students choose their courses so 


as to meet the demands of the 

Jou markets 5 ce es 59 14 26 
Students often discuss among 

themselves those potential career 

opportunities available upon 

graduating from this program of 

MOOS 6o5 ss Cfo ee ek Sees GE ERAT 
Students anticipate being employ- 

ed with a job closely related to 

their program after having com- 

pleted their degree.............. 16: 42-2 
The vocational value of this 

program is important to most 

SUMMONS J ee is Fee om os 61. 22°48 
Employers view this program of 
study as a good foundation for 
the job market.......... ee EN 48 27 25 
Professors: These questions were designed 
to test students’ perceptions of professors’ 
practical orientation. 


Dis- 
Agree ? agree 
Professors encourage students to 
. think about the practical appli- 
cation of course theory.......... 62 15 24 


Students consider professors to 
be interested and helpful in dis- 
cussing career opportunities. .... . 33. 3% 29 
Professors are in touch with the 
working world and update their 
teaching accordingly............ 48 28 23 


Ne bargaias at Stanferd: Tuition, room and 
board fee hikes at Stanford University will bring 
the annual cost of attending the prestigious 
American university to just over $10,000 next 
year. Tuition has been raised by 13.6 per cent to 
$7140, and board and room charges are being 
hiked 12.5 per cent to $2965. 





mitt 








New students are impressed with Concordia’s library services, but once they’ve been 


around for a while, their opinion changes. 


General observations 


Reputation 


These two questions epitomize the 
dichotomy of response that prevails 
throughout the survey: Concordia is 
perceived to be neither clearly academic nor 
clearly career-oriented. 


This university has a reputation 

for strong academic pro- 

SraMS 223 econ ies ew eee eies 41 42 17 
This university has a reputation 

for strong job-oriented pro- 


Social life 


There is strong indication that students 
acknowledge the opportunity for socializing 
within the university environment. 
However, they seem to be inhibited from 
making social contact with students in other 
programs, perhaps because of a perceived 
lack of informal recreational facilities. (No 
doubt there will be a difference here in 
perception between Loyola and Sir George 
students given the marked discrepancy in 
campus environment.) 


Dis- 
9 

There are many chances to meet et oe 

people from different backgrounds 

ad cultutess a... et 8 9 7 

Students’ social life is informal 

and facilitates making friends with 


students in other programs,...... 43 31 26 
There are many pleasant facilties 

related to students’ campus life: 

athletic, recreational, meeting 

FOOMS, CC... 2.0.5... 006s eters 47 2 25 


Professor/student 
relations 


The response to the following two questions 
points up the students’ perception that 
professors are approachable and take an 
interest in the well-being of their students 
beyond required classroom time. 


Dis- 
9 
Students see and talk to = ere 
professors outside of class....... 60 25 15 
Most professors show interest in 
students as individuals:......... 53 24 23 


Student/staff 
relations 


A majority of students feel that office 
clerks and assistants are generally friendly 
and helpful. But more than one-third of the 
students canvassed were unaware of student 
services. 


Dis- 
9 

Thére are many good student eee 

services: health services, study- 

skills, counselling, etc........... 54 40 6 

Academic counselling is generally 

friendly and helpful............. 43 47 10 

Administrative offices are inflex- 

ible and bureaucratic............ 33 38 29 

Most office clerks and assistants 

are cold and impersonal......... eo igh ogame” f 

There are student services that 

provide effective avenues to over- 

come inflexible administrative 

ONES 55s hn aw kings 6 0 cece as 23 «68 «#410 


Aesthetics 


It was deemed essential here to highlight 
the significant difference between student 
perceptions of the aesthetics of their 
campuses. Although it is not surprising to 
see the difference betwen the appreciation 
for the Loyola vs. the Sir George 
environment, the numerical difference 
points out the degree of dissatisfaction. 


Dis- 
9 

Campus landscaping, architecture ee ae 
and the interior decor of buildings 
on your campus are aesthetically 
pleasing. d2506se 5a. tae ewe 5O 8 42 
LONGED ic fae wane renaeeyees et 8 4 8 
Sit GeOnse: oc. s eyes en es 29 10 61 


Library services 


Although 42 percent of the students 
surveyed disagreed with the statement that 
Concordia has excellent library services, the 
difference between new students, who are 
initially impressed with library services and 
returning students (at least three credits 
worth of experience) is significant. 


Dis- 
9 
There are excellent library co a cod 
TOCHNOS wick cae ce aca es 38 20 42 
NeW; SUGCIS o.oo ietkg a crete ve =) Beas Sy 3 | 
Returning students............. 34 18 48 


Personal growth 


There appear to be ample opportunities for 
students to involve themselves in cultural 
events, but a sizeable number are unaware 
of the events designed to broaden their 
exposure to social issues, for example, 
lectures by prominent speakers from 
government, social affairs and industry. 


Agree , pont 
There are many chances to hear 
prominent speakers from govern- 
ment, social affairs and 
industry ....../ Se RP ae Te 37 43 20 


There are many chances to go to 

concerts, movies and other cultural 

events on campuS............... 60: 2745.13 
There are many opportunities for 

personal and cultural 

REOWIN «2d os ee were vee 53. 36 Il 


Group involvement 


Two-thirds of the students surveyed were 
not informed enough about their voice in 
student government to respond either 
positively or negatively to the first question. 


a 2 age 
Student voice is well represented 

in this university’s govern- 

MONE ee ion eee eres 23: 366-12 
There is active participation in 


student associations............ 


Who are Concordia’s students? 


Concordia is not the ‘‘working-class’’ 
‘university it has sometimes been 
perceived as being. Demographic data 
culled from the survey shows that only 
25 per cent of students’ fathers are 
employed in blue-collar work. A full 32 
per cent are professionals or executives 
while another 25 per cent are employed 
in “‘general managerial’’ work or are 
self-employed. 

Total income is greater than $30,000 
for 44 per cent of students’ families. The 
remaining families are divided evenly 
between those that earn between $20,000 
and $30,000 and those that earn below 
$20,000. Fifty-six per cent of students 
are financially dependent on their 
families. 

Only 20 per cent of mothers and 19 
per cent of fathers have not completed 
their elementary or secondary schooling, 
while 15 per cent of mothers and 27 per 
cent of fathers have university degrees. 

Waves of immigration earlier in the 


century are well reflected at Concordia. 
Only 53 per cent of parents were born in 
Canada. Of those born elsewhere, most 
have lived in this country at least ten 
years, and 45 per cent have been in 
Canada for 20 to 30 years. 

Not surprisingly, close to 50 per cent 
of Concordia’s students are between the 
ages of 19 and 22, with the percentage 
dropping as the age increases. The 
smallest number, however, 0.9 per cent, 


_is between 16 and 18 years of age. 


Women have the edge at the 
university, but only slightly (53 per cent 
and married students are in a clear 
minority: only 22 per cent, compared to 
the 75 per cent who are single. For per 
cent fall in that nebulous civil status, 
“‘other’’. : 


The complete demographic data from 
the survey can be consulted at the 
downtown Public Relations Office 
(BC-213). 














Concordia vs. McGill 


In this section, only those statements that 
are significantly different with respect to 
the “extremely high” and “‘high”’ portions 
of the scale have been reproduced. The 
original five-point scale ranged from 
“extremely high” through “high” and 
“somewhat high’* to ‘‘low”’ and ‘‘very 
low’. Fifteen per cent has been used as the 
culoff point for any reported significances. 


Student views 


Positioned against McGill, Concordia can 
be defined as a more friendly, flexible, 
approachable, inspiring and educationally 
oriented university, with a lesser reputation 
than McGill for research and creativity. 


McGill Concordia 
The friendliness among students 
BBE cs ees Sea OS a ET 29 68 
The degree of flexibility students 
have to design their own pro- 
Grams is Ss cia nies fares 29 49 
Your perception of professors’ 
availability to the student out- é 
side of class is................ 25 53 
The level of encouragement the 
students get to express their 


Student views of 
community 
perception 


The students’ perception of the 
community’s opinion of the two schools is 
significantly weighted in favour of McGill 
with respect to all attributes except the level 
of openness. 


McGill Concordia 
The community views the 
academic strength of your 
program as being............. 72 50 
The community views the quality 
of the students as being........ 83 42 
Graduate or professorial schools 

- view the quality of your program 
as being 65. ois eae ees 75 51 
Employers rate the quality of 
your program as being......... 74 55 
Family and friends view the 
quality of your program as 

rr ae Pe rater CR er se gee a 79 59 

The school’s level of openness 
to the community is........... 41 64 


No significant difference between the 
schools was discovered in the rating of 
intellectual challenges, the academic 
standards students set for themselves, the 
amount of study time necessary to cover 
course material, the amount of theory 
expected to learn, the quality of campus 
life, the practical value of the program, and 
the perceived level of professional 
competence in the practical domain. 


Reasons for choosing Concordia 


This section refers to educational features that may have been important during the 


student’s decision-making process. 


University in general 


Concordia’s reputation for good education 
appears to be important to most students. 
Not only does the school encourage 
intellectual development, but its content 
could meet the students’ future academic 
plans. 


Import- Slightly Not at 
ant import- all Im- 
The fact that... 8 : 


...the school has a general 

reputation for good 

education was............. 78 10 12 
...the school encourages in- 

tellectual development 


Sa | Seer. peep a 68 15 18 


...the academic content here 

can meet graduate/ profes- 

sional school entrance re- 

quirements was............ 77 8 16 
... professors have a reputa- 

tion for competent teaching 

WAS Sos cette an os eee 79 11 10 
...the school offers fine 

student services, e.g. library, 

study skills center, counsel- 

ling, job placements, etc. 





Program of study 


The reputation of the student’s program of 
study rates the highest in importance for 
coming to Concordia. Its flexibility and 
immediate job-oriented quality may explain 
this observation. Also, as many as 42 per 
cent have come here because it was the only 
school in Montreal that offered their 
program of study. 


Import- Slightly Not at 
ant import- all Im- 
ant portant 
The fact that... 


...your program of study 

has a good reputation 

WAS. Gisoss poten ee kee ee 84 9 7: 
...your program of study is 

reputed for assuring a good 

job upon graduating 


...your program of study 

offers flexibility in design 

WES wee. eae eee Nees 73 11 16 
..-it’s the only school in 

Montreal that offers your 


program of study was...... 42 10 48 
Non-academic 
reasons 


These questions were designed to ascertain 
whether the students felt Concordia’s 
standards/student-grapevine may have been 
important reasons for coming here. 


Import- Slightly Not at 

ant import- ail Im- 
The fact that... ee te: 
... there were exciting ath- 


letic/ recreational activities 


WAS 565 Baga Seltw denies oe 24 17 60 
... there was an overall 
friendly atmosphere was.... 76 11 13 


...Students cooperated in 

discussing and helping each 

other with course material 

akc eee wee, Pei SRE pee 47 18 36 
.. entrance requirements for 

your program did not exceed 

your previous background 


...this school was reputed 

for having a level of weekly 

academic work which permit- 

ted the student to pursue per- 

sonal interests like an active 

social life or working while : 
Studying was.............. 46 13 41 


workload was............. 27 17 56 
...it was the only English 


Ranking of reasons 


Students were asked to rank six reasons for 
coming to Concordia in order of 
importance, ‘‘one’’ being the most and 
“*six’’ the least important. The idea was to 
force the student to rank only six possible 
reasons. The distribution of the mean 
ranking for the university as a whole ranged 
only from 2.3 to 4.4. 

The immediate inconsistency is friendly 
atmosphere. Whereas 76 per cent thought it 
was an important réason for coming here, 
students rank it least with a mean score of 
4.4: Fine reputation of program of study is 
consistent (84 per cent)-as being the main 
reason for coming here. 


Reason Average ranking (1-6) 
Fine reputation of your program 

of study 2.3 

Fine reputation in general 3.3 
Knowledgeable professors 3.5 
Achievable entrance requirements 3.6 
Achievable academic standards 3.8 

Friendly atmosphere 4.4 





admission in pees 
: _ All 2400 students were mailed a six- 

- page questionnaire in September. In 

_ order to counterbalance the over- 
representation of new and full-time __ 
- students among the 573 respondents, 

_ weights were applied to their values. The 
| response rate after adjustment was 24 

| per cent or 567 students. 

“The questionnaire was designed after 
| personal interviews with students had _ 
elicited a range of characteristics by 
which the university could be evaluated 
| methods, research, etc.). These attributes. 











Influences 


The question looked at the most important 
influences during the student’s decision- 
making process. Note that friends and 
students already enrolled in the university 
jointly represent 27 per cent. The ‘‘other’’ 
category included such diverse write-ins as: 
myself, proximity, the fact that there are no 
strikes at Concordia, program of study, 
evening courses, because of the new arts 
building, employer’s recommendation, 
entrance requirements, not snobby, tired of 
working, wanted change of life, only one 
that accepted me, transferred from McGill, 
location and time slot of courses, liberal 
arts college. 


Influences % 

Others 38 
Enrolled students 16 
Prospectus/calendar 12 
Friends ll 
Family 7 
Counsellors / academic advisors 7 
University faculty/staff 5 
University representative at CEGEP 2 
Alumni members 1 


Main reasons for 
wanting a university 
education 


Students were asked to circle their main 
reason for pursuing a university education. 
It is clear that most Concordia students feel 
they are here to fulfill career plans. 


Reasons % 
Career plans 56.0 
Pure intellectual development 26.0 
Graduate/ professional school plans 9.0 
Present employment demands 5.0 
Family expectations 2.0 
Normal step after CEGEP 2.0 
Social life 4 
Other | 
a e 

Information 


This section referred to information 
disseminated at the university. The 
information system is very favourable with 
respect to all the attributes listed below. 
The strongest disagreement was with its 
clarification of the registration process. 


Agree Disagree 

The information. . . : 
..was provided promptly. 95 5 
. depicted typical student life, 

e.g., campus, library, sports, 

student backgrounds, etc. 85 15 
. described academic 

requirements to your program , 

of study. 95 5 

.Clarified the credit system of 

your program of study. 85 15 
. -made clear entrance 

requirements. 94 6 
. Clearly described admissions 

procedure including how to 

complete the application form. 88 12 
. «made clear the registration 

process 71 29 


Sources of 
information 


This section looks at which sources of 
information were used during the decision- 
making process. The students were 
permitted to circle more than one source. 
On average, only two of the ten listed 
sources were consulted. 


The ‘‘other”’ category was added to 
accommodate those respondents who 
expressed additional sources of information 
like ‘‘friends’’ and ‘‘word of mouth’’, and 
those who specified that none of the 
sources listed were helpful. Note that for 
one-on-one information sourcing at the 
university the department of study was 
most often cited. It is unknown who was 
contacted. The most helpful media source 
from the university was the prospectus/ 
calendar. On 32 questionnaires, no sources 
were circled. 


Number Percent of 
circled total 
Source ers 
Prospectus/calendar 291 =. 28.67 
Department of program of 
study 146 =: 14.38 
Academie advisors at CEGEP 135 13.30 
CEGEP/high school teachers 120 11.82 
Admissions office 107 10.54 
Advertisements in newspapers 
and radio 69 6.80 
Public information sessions 50 4.93 
Information from employer 47 4.63 
Career information sessions at 
high school 23 2.27 
High school counselling centre 19 1.87 
Others 8 .79 





Next week: 


Conditions de vie la 
population étudiante universi- 
taire québecoise: the results of 
a province-wide study of all 
aspects of university life 
affecting students. Watch for 
it in the January 22 Thursday 
Report. 





Truly dedicated: The Waterloo Gazette reports 
that a thesis was submitted recently at San 
Francisco State College with the following 
dedication: ‘‘To my children, whose presence 
spurred me on to completion of this project; my 
professors, whose guidance and assistance were 
of great value to me; my former husband, whose 
departure was the greatest assistance of all...” 








For many, only Concordia 
offered their chosen program... 


Continued Jrom page 1. 


entrance requirements and academic 
standards, and a friendly atmosphere before 
job prospects, graduate/ professional school 
requirements, intellectual development, 
program flexibility and student services. 

(There was a surprisingly low awareness 
of the university’s student services. Forty 
per cent of students did not know enough 
to either agree or disagree with the 
statement: ‘‘There are many good student 
services: Health services, study-skills and 
academic counselling, etc...’’ An even 
larger group was unaware that student 
services existed that could ‘‘provide 
effective avenues to overcome inflexible ad- 
ministrative offices. ..’’) 

The survey also shows that for many 
students, nearly half of those polled, choice 
of university is an abstract concept. As 
many as 42 per cent stated that Concordia 
was the only Montreal school offering their 
chosen program. 

Although it was found that responses to 
as many as 92 per cent of the statements 
were significantly different among programs 
of study, and 55 per cent were different 
between new and returning students, 
breakdowns by program of study and 
student status are not yet available. A more 
detailed analysis of the survey data, which 
will include more information on program, 
student-type and campus differences, is 
expected to be released later this term. 

The Frascione study is the second major 
Concordia student survey. The first, 
conducted in January 1977 by professors 
Jon Breslaw and Dorothy Haccoun, showed 
that most students chose Concordia over 
McGill for its flexibility and informality. 
Academic superiority was cited by only 19.5 
per cent of Sir George students and 10.2 
per cent of Loyola students. 

Fourteen thousand students were 
questioned for the 1977 survey, which 
attempted to examine the implications of a 
merger of the Loyola and Sir George arts 
and science faculties. 


Visa students up and down: The number of visa 
students in India jumped from 10,000 in 1978 to 
24,000 in 1979, a 140 per cent increase. 1980 
figures are not yet available. 

Britain, meanwhile, is experiencing the reverse 
trend. In 1980, there were 9.3 per cent fewer new 
undergraduates and 11.1 percent fewer new 
graduate students than in 1979. 1980 was the 
first year new international students were forced 
to pay higher fees. Undergraduate applications 


from abroad for 1981 are down by 39 per cent 
from the same time last year. 

Things are still looking good for the London 
School of Economics, Jacques Parizeau’s alma 
mater. New foreign student enrolment there was 
up this year, 79 percent for undergraduates and 
39 per cent for graduates. 









Folk music is alive and well 

In the December 4 issue of The Thursday 
Report, you carried the conclusion of a 
four-part series on the student mood by 
Leora Frucht. In the article, CUSA 
programming director Al Jurgenfeldt made 
a statement that clearly reveals his 
ignorance with respect to folk music, and 
the record should be set straight. 

Jurgenfeldt said, ‘‘About the only kind 
of music that’s dead is folk—because it’s 
concerned with messages and politics.”’ 
Absolutely nothing could be further from 
the truth. There are over 30 annual folk 
festivals across Canada, two of which, the 
Mariposa and Winnipeg Folk Festivals, 
attract 20,000 folkies every year. Folk 
music is far from dead; it has existed since 
the dawn of time and has outlasted 
classical, jazz, and rock’n’roll. Folk music 
in Canada has never thrived as much as it 
does today, and you cannot take the word 
of somebody who has no knowledge about 
it. 

It is true that folk music does not have 
the appeal it did 16 years ago to university 
students, but this isn’t a reason to write an 
elegy for an art form. In the mid-sixties, 
folk attracted a cult following just like 
punk has more recently. At the prospect of 
a new youth market, the Madison Avenue 
army tried to get a grip on folk with their 
greasy bourgeois hands. They commercial- 
ized the art for a year or so, but the cult 
following died very quickly, and it was left 
to the likes of Pete Seeger and the Weavers 
to redeem the art. The plutocrats who tried 
to control folk went on to other things, and 

ever since, folk music has been in the hands 
of the people, its rightful owners. 

Folk singers have preferred to remain in 
a veil of obscurity, open only to those who 
have the desire to enjoy the art. When folk 
music lost its appeal for the beleaguered 
masses, the capitalists refused to touch it 
and folk became pure once again. It also 
became more rich and divers. 

People like Jurgenfeldt suffer under the 
delusion that folk music is protest music, 
only concerned with messages and politics. 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony was concerned 
with messages and politics; it was dedicated 





Sex 


to General Wellington over Napoleon. 
Reggae is a radically political form of music 
as well. But folk has become such a large 
word; it has encompassed other forms of 
music like blues, cajun, bluegrass, celtic, 
old timey jazz, traditional, as well as 
protest music. Folk music is a very large art 
form that cannot be generalized in an 
ignorant definition ‘‘concerned with 
messages and politics.’’ 

As far as folk music in Montreal is 
concerned, the Yellow Door Coffeehouse is 
the only place you can still hear folk played 
regularly. It is the longest-running 
coffeehouse in Canada, and while it mostly 
caters to the McGill ghetto crowd, I’ve seen 
senior citizens and high school students 
there on many occasions. Folk music is 
concerned with enlightening people to an 
awareness of things and other people. It 
has transcended all cultural parameters, and 
it is far from dead. It is very much alive. 

Eddie Paul 


Poor English not only 


student problem 

It is good to see that the university is 
concerned with the state of students’ 
command of written English. I hope that 
those in authority will soon ensure that 
those needing remedial work be given it. 

_ Enrolment is bound to be large. Perhaps 
the first to enrol will be those responsible 
for naming the Personnel Department the 
Department of Human Resources. They 
should write on the blackboard 100 times, 
‘*T will not use a pretentious phrase when a 
simple word will do.’’ 

The course may begin by studying the 
recent memorandum issued by that 
department on the death of Eric O’Connor. 
We learn that Fr. O’Connor was 
“President of the Thomas Moore 
Institute’’, that he will be buried ‘‘at the 
Jesuit Cemetary’’, and that ‘‘donations... is 
requested’’! 

Remedial English cannot come to 
Concordia too soon. 

: Robert K. Martin 
Associate Professor of English 


Lost IDs 


If you are one of the 25-odd students who left pieces of identification 
(student IDs, social insurance cards, etc.) in a Hall building 
examination room during the December exam period, you can pick up 
your lost ID at the Security office, room H-116-5. 





Treat stress causes, 
not its symptoms: prof 





By Sally Ann Famy 

Throughout our lives, situations 
challenge us to react to emotional strain 
and intellectual tension on many levels. No 
one is spared these encounters. How we 
respond and choose to handle the stress is a 
personal challenge that is worth knowing 
how to master. 

Many of us casually discount stress and 
go through life popping pills, swallowing 
bromides, working out in gyms, biting our 
fingernails, drinking, smoking and so forth. 
But when dealing with stress, treating its 
symptoms and not its cause can be a fatal 
mistake, says Concordia management 
professor Steven H. Appelbaum. 

Appelbaum has a lot to say about this 
universal problem in his new 500-page 
book, Stress Management for Health Care 
Professionals, published by Aspen Systems 
Corporation. The book details how to 
identify the stress-causing factors on the 
job and in your life, and how to quickly, 
simply and effectively control or eliminate 
them, with particular attention paid to the 
unique life-threatening stresses faced daily 
by health-care professionals. 

“*You should take a situation which 
appears unmanageable, break it down into 
its components and start managing,’’ says 
Appelbaum on conquering stress. ‘‘Attack- 
ing a problem from the macro-component 
perspective can lead to failure. Take 
projects and manage each element. Your 
early successes will reduce conflicts later 
on.”’ : 

Appelbaum feels that popularized ways 
of handling stress through exercise, diet, 
biofeedback, meditation, and vacations are 
temporary and limited. 

“‘We adapt well to the heightened levels 
of stress and start assuming the physio- 
logical symptoms. The negative symptoms 
are normal,’’ he says, “‘but we tend to treat 
the symptoms and not the cause when 


handling our stress. It’s like putting a band- 


aid on a tumor.”’ 


The way many of us deal with stress can be likened to putting a band-aid on a tumor, says 
management professor Steven H. Appelbaum. ; 


If you keep adjusting to the stress, it will 
eventually kill you, he adds, and as long as . 
people are expected to be and want to be 
perfect, stress will be part of our lives. 

- Health-care professionals face particular 
problems. Running hospitals, dealing with 
patients and administrative red tape, and 
making life and death decisions produce 
intense anxiety. Health care is one of North 
America’s most stress-prone occupations. 

There is a great need to manage health- 
care properly, says Appelbaum, and his 
book may make a major contribution to 
the profession. Because while much has 
been written about stress, his book zeroes 
in on the needs of health-care professionals. 

It is Appelbaum’s feeling that people 
enter this field with high expectations of 
money and success. It’s when these expecta- 
tions give way to the realities of the work 
that stress is created: And for many it’s a 
shock. He points out that nurses, while 
trained very well to administer care to their 
patients, are not as well prepared for the 
heavy administrative burden and for those 
realities of their day-to-day work relating to 
the deaths of patients and frustration of 
working with countless regulations. 

‘‘Many nurses burn themselves out in 
four years,’’ he says. ‘‘Their work demands 
that they adjust themselves to higher levels 
of stress. If they are able to identify when 
they are put into a double bind, when the 
two alternatives are equally negative, then 
they can make one of several choices. They 
can accept their situation, adjusting to a 
higher level of stress, leave or burn out.” 

Other stress-elimination pointers for 
health-care providers include showing these 
professionals how to understand and 
express their feelings about the demands of 
their work; strategies for time management, 
including traps, tensions, delegations and 
meetings; dealing with families, patients 
and administrators; and how to handle the 
guilt, anger and anxiety that result from 
necessary decision-making. 
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the education file: 


UQAM part-timers seek improved conditions 


Substantial salary increases and paid abortion leave are among the demands being made 
by the Syndicats des chargés de cours de |’Université du Québec (SCCUQ) as it attempts to 
negotiate its first collective agreement with the Université du Québec a Montréal. 

The first contract between UQAM’s part-time faculty and the university was enforced by 
sentence arbitrale in 1979 when the two sides couldn’t come to an agreement. 

Other aspects of SCCUQ’s opening position include requests 

¢ that the responsibility for hiring part-time faculty be shifted to the central 
administration from individual departments and faculties; 

¢ that part-timers sit on university committees, particularly those committees that rule 
on the necessary qualifications for part-time faculty; 

¢ that an attempt be made to distinguish between part-timers with and without outside 
jobs in determining the number of courses a part-timer can teach; and 

* that contracts be for 18 weeks and include payment for preparation and marking. 

Many of these requests would require major changes to current collective agreements 


between UQAM and its full-time faculty. 


And you thought we had it bad! 


Concordia’s library problems are nothing compared to those of the University of 
Toronto’s Scarborough College. Only half of its 175,000 volumes can be housed in present 
«facilities. The rest of the collection is scattered in such awkward storage spots:as a pair of 
bungalows a quarter of a mile away from the college, a portable classroom and a 


storeroom behind the college kitchens. 


The college is in the midst of a campaign to convince local residents and business to 
donate the remaining $300,000 of a $2.7-million library expansion, and is sponsoring 
cultural and recreational events as fund-raisers. The rest of the money is coming from the 
Ontario Ministry of Colleges and Universities and from the U. of T. 

Students at Peking University, meanwhile, have a well-stocked library, they just can’t 
get at it. The library closes for two and a half hours at lunch and again for 90 minutes at 
dinner time. It also shuts down on Thursday and Friday afternoons to allow staff to 


attend political study sessions. 


Committee to study Ontario university system 


In response to a brief presented to the Ontario premier by the Council of Ontario 
Universities (COU) on November 5, Bette Stephenson, minister of colleges and universities, 
has established a committee to study the future role of universities in Ontario. 

The committee has a mandate to address the following problem areas: 

¢ to develop a statement of objectives for Ontario universities in the 1980s; 

® to relate the cost of meeting these objectives to funding levels; 

© to consider modifications to the funding mechanism that would encourage voluntary 
institutional adjustments and inter-institutional cooperation; and 

© to define more clearly the appropriate relative roles of the individual institutions, 
COU, the Ontario Council on University Affairs and the ministry. 

The 13-member committee, chaired by Deputy Minister of Colleges and Universities Dr. 
H.K. Fisher, is expected to present a preliminary report by February 28, 1981, followed by 
discussions with the university community and the general public. A final report is 


scheduled for 30 June 1981. 


Foreign 

Continued from page 1. 

foreign student enrolment and admission 
policies. It’s not like the Department of 
Education to go poking around in the 
universities to investigate course quality.’’ 

Dr. O’Brien reiterated his interpretation 
of the minister’s intentions after a luncheon 
meeting Tuesday with Van Der Donkt, 
initially scheduled to discuss several non- 
related items. 

The enquiry report followéd last week’s 
publication by Le Devoir of a story 
indicating 70 per cent of foreign students in 
Quebec frequent English-language 
universities. 

The article intimated that foreign 
students are a drain on the Quebec 
taxpayer, who subsidizes their education, 
despite the $1,500 annual foreign student 
fee. Worse yet, the paper said, these 
students are attending English institutions 


in a French province. 


The paper was particularly critical of 
Concordia, despite the fact that McGill 
University has a higher percentage of 
foreign student enrolment. The article 
suggested the university was accepting into 
regular programs some foreign students 
who spoke absolutely no English. The 
journalist later softened his claim with 
another article Saturday indicating 
Concordia accepted foreign students who 
needed to follow ‘‘elementary English 
language courses’’. 

The non-credit continuing education 
operation also came under attack, with the 
Le Devoir labelling it a back-door entrance 
to regular university credit programs. 

The paper backed up its journalist with 
an inquisitive editorial Tuesday following a 
supportive editorial in Monday’s Gazette. 


Search procedure 
may change 


A proposal now before the personnel 
committee of the Board of Governors could 
alter the procedure used in the selection of 
the rector, vice-rectors and academic deans. 

The new system would call for the 
creation of an evaluation committee rather 
than the conventional search committee, 
which would assess the position itself and 
would immediately consider the record of 
the incumbent. 

Recommendations on whether to 
maintain the position and, if so, whether 
the incumbent should be appointed for a 
further term would then be made to the 
Board of Governors. 

Under the proposed changes, a search 
committee would be struck only once it*was 
determined that the position would be 
maintained and that the incumbent would 
not be reappointed. 

Current practice calls for the 
establishment of a search committee in 
April of the year before the incumbent’s 
term expires. The committee is charged 
with evaluating the incumbent, should he or 
she be seeking reappointment, publicizing’ 
the opening both within and without the 
university and recommending an 
appointment to the Board. 

The evaluation committee, to be struck in 
March of the previous year, would 
eliminate time-consuming searches that - 
might prove to be unnecessary and would 
provide a mechanism for a regular re- 
evaluation of certain administrative 
positions. 

The guidelines regarding the operations 
of the evaluation committee would be 
similar to those now in existence for search 
committees. 

The proposal, which was first discussed 
at December’s personnel committee meeting 
and has since been circulated to senior 
administrators, will be debated again at its 
February meeting. A final decision is 
expected at the February 19 meeting of the 
Board of Governors. 


Illiteracy 


Continued from page 1. 


choice of a French or English test. 

Foreign-language students already tested 
for admission purposes, visa students (on 
the assumption that they intend to return to 
their own non-English-speaking country) 
and certificate students will not have to 
take the test. 

But in spite of the exemptions, it is 
predicted that a significant number of 
students will be affected by this policy and 
that the costs will be substan‘ial. At the 
University of Waterloo, where an English- 
language proficiency program has been in 
existence for three years, the cost of testing 
(and retesting) each student is $12.85. The 
Waterloo writing clinics cost the university 
$160 per student per term. 

An estimate of the cost of the Concordia 
proposals is not yet available, but should be 
ready in time for presentation to the 
January 30 meeting of Senate. 

It’s at that meeting that detailed 
discussion of the UCCC recommendations 
will take place and the mechanics of what 
could be a complex policy will. be 
hammered out. —MG 
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Chapel Concerts 

The Loyola Chapel will be the scene of 
three concerts this month as Concordia’s 
music section presents a variety of 
programs to suit almost every classical 
taste. 

On January 17, clarinetist Sherman 
Friedland, director of the Performing Arts 
division, pianist Dale Bartlett and cellist 
Héléne Gagné will provide music composed 
by Weber, Martinu, D’Allessandro and 
Max Bruck. Bartlett and Gagné are both 
award-winning Canadian artists whose 
talents are internationally known. 

The following Thursday, the 22nd, the 
Concordia Players will give a concert made 
up of two parts: the first, solo guitar by 
Barry Crago, and the second, flute, guitar 
and clarinet, with Crago, Lise Daoust and 
Sherman Friedland. 

Barry Crago received a performance 
degree from McGill University in 1974, and 
then pursued his studies in Paris with the 
famed Alexandre Lagoya. Flautist Daoust 
also studied in France, with Jean-Pierre 
Rampal, Alain Marion and Christian 
Lardé. She currently teaches at the 
Université du Québec a Montréal and the 
Université de Montréal. 

The program for this concert will feature 
a piece each by Luis de Narvaez, Alonso 
Mudarra, J.S. Bach, Mauro Giuliani, 
Manuel Ponce, Fauré, Debussy, Hugo 
Pfister and Joseph Kreutzer. 

The final concert of the month, on the 
29th, features two Montreal-born women, 
cellist Katherine Skorzewska and pianist 
Dorothy Fraiberg. Skorzewska and 
Fraiberg’s program will consist of Johannes 
Brahms’ Sonata No. / for cello and piano 
and César Franck’s Sonata in A Major. 

Fraiberg has studied piano in New York 
City, and holds a BA and MA from the 
Université de Montréal. She has given 
music courses at Sir George Williams 
University, and is director of the music 
program at the Saidye Bronfman Centre. 

Katherine Skorzewska completed her 
studies at the Conservatoire de Musique de 
la Province de Québec, graduating with a 
first prize. She is“ free-lance cellist in 
Montreal, and has performed with various 
chamber music groups and as a soloist with 
the McGill Chamber Orchestra. 

All three concerts will begin at 8:30 p.m. 
and admission is free. For further 
information, please call the Music section 
office at 482-0320, ext. 765.—LR 


French reappointed | 


At its meeting last month, the 
university’s Board of Governors renewed 
Stanley French’s position as dean of 
graduate studies. His new term runs from 
June 1, 1981 to May 31, 1984. 

French was first appointed dean of 
graduate studies at Sir George Williams 
University in 1971, retaining the position 
with the 1975 merger. He has also taught 
philosophy at the university, and was 
chairman of the Sir George philosophy 
department from 1969 to 1971. 








Havea 


business affair 


Commerce Week, that traditional 
January event at Concordia, will kick off 
this year with a two-day blood drive next 
Monday and Tuesday in the Loyola 
Campus Centre’s Main Lounge, from 10 
a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Food, drinks and door prizes will be on 
hand to sweeten your generous ‘“‘gift of 
life’’. 

The main event of the week, however, is 
‘‘A Business Affair’’, also scheduled for 
the Campus Centre, during which students 
will be able to meet directly with 
professionals and discuss the role and 
function of each professional, the path each 
pursued to establish his/her career, and 
how the company they represent fits into 
the commercial milieu. This ‘‘Affair’’, to 
be held from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Thursday, will provide 
students with an excellent opportunity to 
learn and understand the world of 
commerce and administration outside the 
rarefied academic atmosphere—a glimpse of 
reality. 

Chartered accountants, stock brokers, 
bankers, product managers, media buyers, 
account executives, sales personnel and 
many others will represent well-known 
corporations such as Johnson & Johnson, 
the Hilton Hotels, Gillette, the Royal Bank 
and IBM. They’ll be present in open-ended 
booths where the public can pick up 
brochures, see audio-visual presentations, 
examine company products and feel free to 
ask questions. 

Students will also have a chance to 
discuss their career expectations, to find out 
how they should structure their studies 
while at-school and where to go from there. 
Some may even discover employment 
opportunities. : 

As an extra, Concordia Guidance 
Services will be on hand to discuss career 
opportunities and make available a portion 
of their career library. They’ll also provide 
details on the various workshop programs 
thy offer, such as job search, and general 
guidance information. : 

The week ends with a Ski Day at Mont 
Tremblant next Friday. Tickets (advance 
only) are priced at $15 for the bus and hill 
charges, and there’ll be a party at the resort 
from 3 to 5 p.m. Watch for posters around 
the university for full details on this and 
other social events taking place during 
Commerce Week 1981.—LR 


NOTICES 


Centre on January 23 and 24. Registration is 
open to Concordia faculty, staff and students, 
but limited to 10 people. Cost is $30. For 
complete information, call 482-0320, ext. 344 or 
494. Free eight-to-ten week wen-do course, 
Wednesday. from 7:30 to 9 p.m. at Victoria 
School. Registration at downtown athletics 
ottice, 2100 Bishop. 

PERSONAL EXPLORATION AT LACOLLE: 
A Lacolle-sponsored personal exploration 
weekend (February 20-22) in the country with 
Diane Brause, MA in humanistic and 
transpersonal psychology. Cost is $30. This is 
open to the Concordia community, but prior 
registration is required. Call 482-0320, ext. 344 
or 494 for complete information. 

USED-BGOK STORE: We will buy and sell your 
secondhand textbooks at the CUSA used-book 
store on Thursday 15 and Friday 16. On the 
Loyola campus: in the F.C. Smith Auditorium; 
at SGW: in Room 333-6, Hall Building, both 
from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

BELIEF OF CATHOLICS: This 10-week course 
provides a general introduction to the beliefs and 
practices of Catholic Christians. Open to all. 
Begins January 20, trom 7:30 to 9:30 p.m, at 
Belmore House, 3500 Belmore. Call 484-4095 for 
registration. 

SKATING WITH THE BLIND: Starts Friday, 
January 16, from 8:30 to 10.a.m. at the Athletic 
Complex. Volunteers are needed to help blind 
children skate. For information, call Belmore 
House at 484-4095. 

CREATIVE ARTS AWARDS: The 6th Annual 
Awards for Creative Work in the Arts will 
include categories for dance, film, music, 
photography, playwriting, poetry, prose, sound, 
television/ video and theatre. To be eligible, a 
student must be enrolled in a undergraduate 
program, full or part-time. Graduate students 
and independent students are not eligible. There 
will be up to 20 awards, consisting of a 
certificate and $200, with special awards for 


visual arts and poster design. Deadlines for entry 


are in February and March, depending on 
category. Complete information and entry forms 
may be obtained at the Hall Building 
Information Desk (SGW) and the Dean of 
Students Office, AD-135, Loyola campus. 
LEGAL INFORMATION SERVICE: To help 
students with legal information, advice and 
representation if needed on criminal, civil and 
immigration problems. The service is free and 
confidential, and is located in Room 420, 
Hingston Hall, Loyola campus. Office hours are 
Monday through Friday from 1 to 5 p.m., and 
emergency service is available through campus 
security at all times. Call 482-0320, ext. 512 or 
513 for information. 

OMBUDSMAN: The university ombudsman is 
availabfe to students, staff and faculty for 
information, advice and assistance in dealing 
with problems not settled through normal 
channels. Loyola campus: AD-311, 482-0320, 
ext. 257; SGW campus: 2150 Bishop, 879-4247. 
RECORD LIBRARY: The Dean of Students 
Office’s music department has a record library 
open five days a week from 10 a.m, to 4 p.m. 
Records are available to anyone with a 
Concordia ID. A total of three records may be 
taken out for up to 14. days at no charge. For 
information, call Teddy at 482-0320, ext. 249. 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
ADMISSION TESTS with upcoming registration 
deadlines: 


TEST TEST DATE REGISTRATION 
DEADLINE 
G.R.E. Apr.25,1981 Mar. 16, 1981 
G.M.A.T. — Mar.21,1981 Jan.28,1981 
L.S.A.T. Feb.21,1981  Jan.22,1981 
T.O.E.F.L. Mar.14,1981  Feb.9,1981 


Application froms and practice test books are 
available at the Guidance Information Centre, 
SGW campus, H-440, and Loyola campus, 2490 
West Broadway. Complete 1980-81 testing 
schedules also available. 





JOBS - 


SALARY ADMINISTRATOR - 
HUMAN RESOURCES 


Duties: 

Job classification programs: Implements and 
administers classification programs for the non- 
academic staff of the university; advises on 
classification of positions, recommends a salary 
range, and where necessary assists in developing 
job descriptions for specialized situations; 
reviews and recommends modifications to the 
classification programs to meet changing needs 
and participates in developing new programs. 
Salary review: Conducts and participates in 
surveys of salaries and related matters and 
recommends revisions to salary scales and salary 
policy. ‘ 

Liaison with Quebec universities: Represents the 
university as a member of inter-university 
committees charged with maintaining equitable 
salary policies across the university system. 
Salary changes: Advises department heads and 
employment officers as to the appropriateness of 
proposed salaries; audits existing procedures to 
ensure that salary changes are authorized and in 
accordance with university policy. 

Special duties: Initiates programs and 
participates with other members of the human 
resources department in developing and 
implementing programs related to the general 
field of salary administration, for example: 
programs to communicate policies more 
effectively to employees; programs to relate pay 
to performance; programs to consider alternative 
methods of administering salaries. 
Qualifications: 

* a university degree 

® three to five years of relevant experience 

® good communication skills 

® ability to deal effectively with management 
and staff 

® good statistical and numerical skills 

© fluency in French and English 

Salary: Commensurate with experience and 
qualifications. 

Interested candidates are requested to submit a 
resumé stating salary expectations to: Director of 
Human Resources, A-403, SGW campus. 


Handicapped 


moving Health Services and the Manpower 
offices to accessible locations. 

(The university has not categorically ruled 
out making the annex buildings on the west 
side of Mackay St. accessible. According to 
J.-P. Petolas, assistant vice-rector, physical 
resources, the university is studying the 
feasibility of connecting all the buildings by | 
a common passage to the one which has an 
elevator. Due to Mackay St. being on a hill 
and other problems, Petolas is not hopeful 
of a solution. 

Cost was also the determining factor for 
the report not recommending modifications 
to the cafeteria counters. In addition, they _ 
noted, the problem was minimized by the 
cafeteria staff, who were willing to assist 
the disabled with their meals. It dismissed 
the problem of the inadequate desks, since 
there were no complaints from those using 
them. 

As for the recommendation of an inter- 
campus transportation link for the 
wheelchair-confined students, the university 
is studying such a proposal, according to 
Anne Kerby, university handicapped policy 
coordinator. 

Finally, the report pointed out that the 
situation of the excessive distance between 
Hall and the Norris building would be 
solved by the proposed new library building 
(the university expects to give up the lease 
on the Norris building when the new 
building opens). 

Although the report billed itself as an 
overview of the Sir George campus, it 
confined itself largely to the Hall building. 
Neglected were facilities in other buildings 
such as the Norris, Bourget, Visual Arts 
and Victoria School, and in the buildings 
housing the Centre for Building Studies and 
Commerce. But what the students 
accomplished is still a valuable contribution 
to this International Year of the Disabled. 


Continued from page 1. 


Our operators are waiting 


to take your call! 
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If you’re sponsoring an event you want publicized in local, regional or national media, 


the Public Relations Office can help you. 


Or if you’re doing something interesting or intriguing either on or off campus, you 
might want to let us know so we can follow it through The Thursday Report. 

Want to reach Concordia’s 31,000 alumni? We publish the bimonthly Concordia 
University Magazine, which also goes to 6000 people on campus. It’s a handy vehicle for 
expressing ideas you think warrant other people’s attention. 

These are just some of the services we can provide the Concordia community, usually 
free of charge. If we can help you, call or drop in: downtown in Bishop Court (BC-213; 
879-8497) or at Loyola in the F.C. Smith Auditorium (FC-212; 482-0320, ext. 689). 


The Thursday Report is published weekly during 
the fall/winter session by the Public Relations 
Office, Concordia University, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. West, Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. 
Circulation: 9,000 copies. 


Editor: Mark Gerson. Regular contributors: 
Sally Ann Famy, Maryse Perraud, Louise 
Ratelle, Minko Sotiron and David Alinutt. 
Typesetting by Adcomp; printed at Richelieu 
Roto-Litho, St-Jean, Québec. 
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EVENTS 


Beginning this week, TTR publishes a selected 

list of events happening at our sister university 
down the rdad. Events are supplied to the back 
page by the McGill public relations office. 


Thursday 15 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Open meeting at 
1:15 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 

LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: General meeting from 4 to 5 
p.m. in H-613. SGW campus. 

CHINESE GEORGIAN ASSOCIATION: 
Variety show, 2:45 p.m. to midnight in H-110. 
SGW campus. 

AFRICAN STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Concert & cultural night, 6 p.m. to 11 p.m., in 
‘H-110 SGW campus. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY, GALLERY ONE & 
GALLERY TWO: Painters Eleven: In 
Retrospect, until Feb. 2; SGW campus. 





Jack Bush, a member of Painters Eleven, 
painted November No. 24 in 1956. You can see 
it, along with works by other members of that 
early abstract group, in the SGW Galleries ~ 
through to February 2. 


Friday 16 

LATIN AMERICAN STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION: Salsa Disco Party, 8 p.m. to 3 
a.m., in H-651; admission $1.50. For more 
information call Aracelli Espinoza at 932-3327. 
Everyone welcome. 

CHINESE GEORGIAN ASSOCIATION: 
Variety show, 2:45 p.m. to midnight, in H-110; 
SGW campus. 

WRITERS AND CRITICS: Phyllis Webb, 
writer-in-residence at the University of Alberta 
and poet, will read from her work at 8 p.m. in 
H-420. Free. SGW campus. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Ottawa at Concordia at 7:30 


p.m. 

PUB NIGHT: From 8 p.m. in the Wolf & Kettle 
Pub (Campus Centre) with Dennis McNamara, 
Free. 

COFFEEHOUSE: At Belmore House, 3500 
Belmore, from 8 p.m. Live entertainment and 
free admission. All welcome. 

AT McGILL: The Military in Northern Canada, 
a seminar to be given by Major Kenneth Eyre, 
staff officer, northern training, and by Yves 
Bélanger, scientific advisor to the commander 
(mobile commander headquarters, St. Hubert). 2 
p.m. in Purvis Hall, 1020 Pine Ave. W. room 
24. 


Saturday 17 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: A Full-Up Train (Man’in Densha) (Kon 
Ichikawa, 1957) (Japanese with English subtitles) 
with Hirochi Kawaguchi, Chishu Ryu, Haruko 
Sugimura and Michiko Ono at 7 p.m.; A 
Japanese Tragedy (Nihon no Higeki) (Keisuke 
Kinoshita, 1053) (Japanese with English subtitles) 
with Yuko Mochizuki, Yoko Katsuragi, Masami 
Taura and Teiji Sata at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 
each. SGW campus. 

ENGINEERING UNDERGRADUATES 
SOCIETY: Profit-sharing party from 9 p.m. in 
the Wolf & Kettle Pub (Campus Centre), with 
Dennis McNamara. 


Sunday 18 ‘ 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 


ART: Children’s series - Tom Sawyer (John 
Cromwell, 1930) (English) with Jackie Coogan, 
Junior Durkin, Mitzi Green and Lucien 
Littlefield at 3 p.m. in H-110; $1.00. SGW 
campus. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: The Build-Up (Kyokin to Gangu) (Yasuzo 
Masumura, 1958) (English subtitles) with Hiroshi 
Kawaguchi, Hitomo Nozoe, Hideo Takamatsu 
and Kinzo Shin at 7 p.m.; Night Butterflies 
(Yoru no Cho) (Kozaburo Yoshimura, 1957) 
(English subtitles) with Machito Kyo, Fujiko 
Yamamoto, Noriko Hodaka and Eiji Funakoshi 
at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 
THE COMMUNITY CALLED CHURCH: Dr. 
Michael Fahey, SJ, will speak on the ‘‘Church at 
Worship’”’ at 7:30 p.m. in the Vanier Library 
Auditorium, Loyola campus. Call 482-0320, ext. 
553 for information. 

WOMEN’S INDOOR SOCCER: Concordia at 
Vanier College at 10 a.m. 


Monday 19 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Les enfants du Paradis (Marcel Carné, 
1943-45) (English subtitles) with Arletty, Jean- 
Louis Barrault, Maria Casarés, Pierre Brasseur 
and Louis Salou at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. 
SGW campus. 

SCIENCE COLLEGE: Seminar at noon in 
H-1219 with Dr. Zalman Amit of the psychology 
dept., on Drugs and Euphoria: Is it the whole 
story? For information, call 879-4160. SGW 
campus. 

CENTRE FOR THE STUDY OF 
ANGLOPHONE QUEBEC: Public lecture at 8 
p.m. in BR-206 on The History of the Italian 
Community of Montreal: Problems and 
Perspectives, with Bruno Ramirez, author of The 
Italians of Montreal: From Sojourning to 
Settlement and history professor at Université de 


tMontréal. Loyola campus. 


COMMERCE STUDENTS’ BLOOD DRIVE: 
From 10.a.m. to 8-p.m. in the Campus Centre. 
See story this issue for details. 

AT McGILL: New Directions in Second- 
Language Teaching: The Communicative 
Approach and Curriculum Development, a 
seminar to be given by Dr. H. H. Stern of the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education at 5 
p-m. in the Education building, 3700 McTavish 
St., room 437. 


Tuesday 20 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: L’Acadie, L’Acadie (Acadia, Acadia) 
(Michel Brault, Pierre Perrault, 1971) (English 
subtitles) at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW 
campus. 

UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION: Dr. Fred 
H. Knelman, science and human affairs dept., 
on The Geopolitics of Energy AT 8:30 p.m. in 
H-435. SGW campus. : 
GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: 
Meeting at 4 p.m. in H-762-1-2-3. SGW campus. 
C.U.S.A. MOVIE: Being There with Peter 
Sellers and Shirley MacLaine at 2:45 p.m. in 
H-110; Free with student ID. SGW campus. 
MEN’S BASKETBALL: Concordia at McGill at 
8:30 p.m. 

WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: Concordia at 
McGill at 6:30 p.m. 

COMMERCE STUDENTS’ BLOOD DRIVE: 
See Monday 19 for details. 

AT McGILL: The McGill International Law 
Society presents John P. Humphrey, McGill 
Faculty of Law, and William J. Butler, 
president, American Association for the 
International Commission of Jurists, speaking on 
Seeking a Balance Between International 
Economic Development and the Protection of 
Fundamental Human Rights. This is the second 
in the series ‘“The North-South Dialogue and the 
Contemporary Evolution of International Law’’. 
7:30 p.m. in the Moot Court Room, Chancellor 
Day Hall, Dr. Penfield at Peel. 


Wednesday 21 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Scarface (Howard Hawks, 1932) (English) 


with Paul Muni, George Raft, Boris Karloff and 
Ann Dvorak at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW 
campus. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia at McGill at 7:30 


p.m. 

A BUSINESS AFFAIR: Presented by the 
Commerce Students Society as part of 
Commerce Week 1981, from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
today and tomorrow in the Campus Centre’s 
Main Lounge. For complete details, see story in 
this issue. 





Paul Muni stars in Scarface, Wednesday night at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110. 


Thursday 22 

C.U.S.A.: International Folkfestival, 7 p.m. - 12 
midnight, in H-110; SGW campus. 

LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Panel discussion on Minority 
Views of North American Gay Culture, from 4 
to 5:30 p.m. in H-613; SGW campus. 
HISTORY DEPARTMENT: Guest speaker 
Adolf Birke, historian and professor at the Free 
University of Berlin, on America and the 
Creation of New Germany at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-920; SGW campus. 

A BUSINESS AFFAIR: See Wednesday 21. 
DISCO: From 8 p.m. in the Wolf & Kettle Pub 
(Campus Centre), with ‘‘Starlite’’. Free. 


Friday 23 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Polish shorts from the Cracow Festival - / 
Look at Your Photograph (Patrze no Twoja 
Fotografie) (Jerzy Ziarnik, 1979); Ice Hockey 
(Hokej) (Bogdan Dziworski, 1977); Copyright 
Film Polski 1976 (Piotr Szulkin, 1977); 
(Prologue (Prolog) (Andrzej Piekutowski, 1976) 
and Premier Amour (Pierwsza Milosc) (Krzysztof 
Kieslowski, 1974) at 7 p.m.; Solar Eclipse 
(Kinkanshoku) (Satsua Yamamoto, 1975) 
(Japanese with English subtitles) with Satoru 
Umamoto, Ichiro Nakatani, Akira Kume and 
‘Takashi Kanda at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. 
SGW campus. : 

‘VISUAL ARTS: Ne® talk on the History of 
Canadian C~g9. trom 9 a.m. to noon in 


VA-114, 139° vorchester W. 

WOMEN’S HOCKEY: Concordia Tournament 
—games at 5 and 8 p.m. 

WORKING STIFFS’ FILM FESTIVAL: James 
Mason in Odd Man Out will be screened at 8 
p.m. in the Vanier Library Auditorium, Loyola 





campus. Free. Presented by the Loyola Campus 
Ministry. 

RECREATION & LEISURE STUDENTS 
PARTY: From 8 p.m. in the Wolf & Kettle Pub 
(Campus Centre), with ‘‘Friendly Giant’’. 
Admission: $1. 

SKI DAY: As part of Commerce Week, we leave 
from the Campus Centre at Loyola at 7 a.m. for 
a day at Mont Tremblant. Cost of $15 includes 
bus and hill charges, and there’ll be a party at 
the resort from 3 to 5 p.m., after which the bus 
leaves for Montreal. Advance sales only. Watch 
‘or posters giving times and locations of sales. 


Saturday 24 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Canadian shorts from the Cracow Festival 
High Steel (Don Owen, 1967), Walking (Ryan 
Larkin, 1968), Evolution (Michael Mills, 1971), 
Monsieur Pointu (Bernard Longpré & André 
Leduc, 1976), A Token Gesture (Micheline 
Lanctét, 1975), Le Paysagiste (Jacques Drouin, 
1976), The Street (Caroline Leaf, 1976), 
Metamorphosis of Mr. Samsa (Caroline Leaf, 
1977) and Travel Log (Donald Winkler, 1978) at 
7 p.m.; Pigs and Battleships (Buta to Gunkan) 
(Shohei Imamura, 1961) English subt.) with 
Hiroyuki Nagota, Jitsuko Yoshimura, Masao 
Mishima and Tetsuro Tanba at 9 p.m. in H-110; 
$1.25 each. SGW campus. 


Sunday 25 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series - Animal Crackers 
(Victor Heerman, 1930) with the Marx Brothers, 
Lillian Roth and Margaret Dumont at 3 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.00. SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Summer Soldiers (Sama Soruja) (Hiroshi 
Teshigahara, 1972) (English subtitles) with Keith 
Sikes, Reisen Ri, Teruko Kishi and Kazuo 
Kitamura at 7 p.m.; The Far Road (Toi Ippon 
no Michi) (Sachiko Hidari, 1977) (English _ 
subtitles) with Hisashi lgawa, Sachiko Hidari, 
Yoshie Shimo and Kenji Isomura at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE: Muskrat coat with blue fox collar 
and matching blue fox hat, size 10-12, $900; blue 
tweed wool coat with mink collar, size 10-12, 
$150. Call Pat Freed at 879-4134 (day) or 
483-1058 (after 6). : 

FOR SALE: Underwood typewriter, old model 
reconditioned as new, 18-inch carriage, fully 
equipped, $50. Call Claude at 453-6175. 


NOTICES 


ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL 
‘BUSINESS: The second meeting of the Canadian 
region of the Academy of International Business 
will be held on May 23-24 in Halifax: You are 
invited to submit your papers in accordance with 
the ASAC Style Guide, no later than February 
15, 1981. For complete information, call Dr. K. 
C. Dhawan at 879-8133 or 465-3132. 

WOMEN’S SELF-DEFENSE: A weekend course 
in wen-do for women will be held at the Lacolle 
Continued overleaf 


